


VALUES, TRANSMISSION OF 

Like other religious organizations, The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is concerned 
about transmitting its values to its young people. 
Its youth are viewed as future leaders, teachers, 
and parents who will one day influence the growth 
and success of other Church members, including 
their own children. Of central interest to the 
Church is helping young people gain a foundation 
of basic values that will have vital influence on later 
behavior and future religious development. 

The process of transmitting these values is 
neither simple nor easy. It focuses on the condi¬ 
tions and experiences of home and family. Domes¬ 
tic factors have the greatest potential for positive or 
negative influence in a child’s life. In addition, the 
Church provides a multi-faceted support program 
in the form of the second-strongest influences— 
leaders, teachers, and advisers seen by youth as 
credible, respected, and approachable adults. 

The Lord has commanded parents, first and 
foremost, to teach their children the gospel (D&C 
68:25-28; cf. Deut. 6:7; 2 Ne. 25:23-27; Jacob 
3:10; 4:2-5). This obligation cannot be delegated. 
President David O. MCKAY taught, “The home is 
the first and most effective place for children to 
learn the lessons of life. . . . No other success can 
compensate for failure in the home” (Family Home 
Evening Manual, p. iii; also quoting J. E. McCul¬ 


loch, Home: The Savior of Civilization [Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1924], p. 24). Church leaders continue 
to stress the need for parents to teach values in the 
home. 

Church support for parental duties was appar¬ 
ent as early as President Brigham YOUNG: “Let the 
keynote of your work be the establishment in the 
youth of an individual testimony of the truth and 
magnitude of the great Latter-day work, and the 
development of the gifts within them” (GD, p. 
391). 

Well-documented trends throughout the 
world give ample reason for concern about young 
people. Although the level and intensity of proble¬ 
matic social behaviors are lower among active, in¬ 
volved LDS youth (see social characteristics), 
there are so many negative influences that the re¬ 
inforcement of traditional Christian values has be¬ 
come a persistent concern of the Church. 

Prevention is the preferred mode of address¬ 
ing potential problems among the youth of the 
Church, and the best preventative efforts are those 
that do indeed inculcate values. Such efforts take 
several approaches: formal and informal, and sys¬ 
tematic, localized, and individualized. 

The Church regularly provides its youth with 
educational instruction, service opportunities, so¬ 
cial activities, role models, leadership experiences, 
speaking opportunities, teaching assignments, and 
frequent personal interviews with ecclesiastical 
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leaders. The settings for these efforts are PRIMARY 
for children, young women for girls twelve to 
eighteen, aaronic priesthood quorums and 
young men for boys twelve to eighteen. Church- 
sponsored sports programs, Sunday School classes, 
summer camps, youth conferences, firesides, 
sgouting, and seminary also supplement the ef¬ 
forts of parents through family home evening 
and other interaction. The Church also publishes 
the Friend and the New Era, monthly magazines 
for young children and for youth to age eighteen. 
Lessons, speeches, and magazine articles designed 
for the youth of the Church are usually based on 
personal experiences, scriptural models, or values 
stressed by the Presidents of the Church. 

Youth growing up in the Church advance 
through a series of stages in their maturation that 
give some structure to their formation of religious 
values. At the age of eight, girls and boys are pre¬ 
pared by their parents and teachers for baptism 
and are interviewed by their bishop before they 
are baptized and confirmed. Baptism and confir¬ 
mation are occasions for individual attention, as 
well as family participation and celebration. From 
a young age children are encouraged to bear their 
testimony in Church meetings and in the home, 
and are asked to memorize the articles of faith 
in order to graduate from Primary. Young men typ¬ 
ically are ordained deacons, teachers, and priests 
in the Aaronic Priesthood at the ages of twelve, 
fourteen, and sixteen, respectively. They are in¬ 
ducted into service and leadership experiences in 
these ordinations. They also advance through the 
ranks of the Scouting program, where the values of 
the Scout Law are taught. Young women from 
twelve to eighteen, similarly advance through a 
program of study and activity that involve the set¬ 
ting and achieving of many value-shaping goals. In 
addition, most young people in the Church receive 
a patriarchal blessing during their teenage 
years. This may serve as an influential personal 
guide to the values and goals they will adopt for the 
rest of their lives. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the Church 
conducted studies of the process of value acquisi¬ 
tion and program effectiveness, first within the 
Young Women organization and later within a U. S. 
sample of young men (Weed, Condie, Hafen, and 
Warner; “Key to Strong Young Men”). These stud¬ 
ies validated the Church’s placing emphasis on the 
family as the most important agent for the trans¬ 
mission of values. Home religious observance was 
the strongest predictor of positive outcomes and 


explained more of the difference between young 
men’s religious intention and behavior than all 
other factors combined. Home religious observ¬ 
ance included the examples set by parents, experi¬ 
ences, and activities such as family prayer, fam¬ 
ily home evening, scripture study, and informal 
discussions about religion. Indicators of value ac¬ 
quisition included one’s intention to be active in 
the Church, to be morally clean, and to serve as a 
full-time missionary (see activity in the 
CHURCH; MISSION; MORALITY). 

A second important factor noted in transmit¬ 
ting values was the nature and quality of interper¬ 
sonal relationships between the youth and their 
adult Church leaders. This factor became more sig¬ 
nificant as boys grew older, with sixteen- to eigh- 
teen-year-old boys strongly influenced by Church 
leaders whom they trusted, respected, and ad¬ 
mired, as people in whom they felt they could con¬ 
fide. Having trusted leaders can be especially im¬ 
portant to young LDS converts in combining the 
basic values taught in their homes with Church 
doctrines and principles. 

Home and family, combined with high-quality 
relationships with Church leaders, were more in¬ 
fluential than any particular programs or activities. 
These results comprised not just a simple tabula¬ 
tion of expression by youth of important influences 
in their lives but empirical data confirming the re¬ 
lationship between what youth valued and what 
they actually did. 

The implications of the study are both reassur¬ 
ing and disconcerting. It is reassuring to the 
Church to know that its emphasis on parental re¬ 
sponsibility contributes directly and significantly 
to the goals of the Church for its young people; that 
its young people, even in the challenging teenage 
years, are influenced by caring adult leaders; and 
that value acquisition and religious SOCIALIZATION 
do not require great expense and elaborate facili¬ 
ties. Less reassuring is the knowledge that many of 
the programs, activities, and lessons are not as pro¬ 
ductive by themselves as had been hoped. For the 
youth, a particular lesson’s content may not be as 
important as who presents it and the mutual rela¬ 
tionships of trust, confidence, respect, and admira¬ 
tion that are built between the youth and the pre¬ 
senter. The leader’s personality and example of 
faith apparently carry more weight than the care¬ 
fully planned curriculum prepared at Church 
headquarters. 

Peers and the church educational system 
are also strong value-transmission factors as young 
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people mature. These faetors build on the relation¬ 
ships and activities experienced by teenagers, but 
as these young people leave home, institutes of re¬ 
ligion near college campuses, wards composed of 
students and singles, and Church institutions of 
higher learning, such as brigham young 
university, provide young adults with additional 
opportunities to develop relationships with dedi¬ 
cated leaders and teachers and with peers who 
have similar values. 

For many young men and women, service as a 
full-time missionary is a powerful experience in the 
transmission of spiritual values from the Church to 
the individual. Working as a full-time missionary 
for eighteen months (for women) or two years (for 
men) becomes for many a rite of passage from a 
culturally based religious identity to one that is 
spiritually based, or internalized. During this 
time, many benefits of gospel instruction, the 
BAPTISMAL COVENANT, PRIESTHOOD ORDINA¬ 
TIONS and blessings, and the temple endowment 
are realized and become securely embedded as 
one’s ideals for life. 

This religious identity gives the young adult 
an image of what it means to be a religious person, 
a son or daughter of God, a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
a member of the Church. Seeing oneself as want¬ 
ing and striving to be consistent with those images 
gives much of the meaning and purpose to LDS 
life. Church members often describe the experi¬ 
ence of receiving a witness or testimony from the 
Holy Ghost as a sacred moment, which contributes 
to, or further solidifies, their commitment to the 
gospel of Christ and their personal identity within 
the community of Saints. 

[See also Individuality; Leadership Training.] 
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VIEW OF THE HEBREWS 

Ethan Smith’s View of the Hebrews (Poultney, Vt., 
1823; second enlarged edition, 1825) combines 
scriptural citations and reports from various ob¬ 
servers among American Indians and Jews to sup¬ 
port the claim that the Indians were the descen¬ 
dants of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. It is one of 
several books reflecting the popular fascination at 
the time of Joseph Smith with the question of In¬ 
dian origins. While some have claimed it to be a 
source for the Book of Mormon, no direct connec¬ 
tions between this book and the Book of Mormon 
have been demonstrated. 

The fidl title of the 1825 edition is View of the 
Hebrews; or the Tribes of Israel in America. Ex¬ 
hibiting the Destruction of Jerusalem; the Certain 
Restoration of Judah and Israel; the Present State 
of Judali a nd Israel; and an Address of the Prophet 
Isaiah to the United States Relative to Their Resto¬ 
ration. The author, Ethan Smith (no relation to 
Joseph Smith), was pastor of the Congregational 
church in Poultney, Vermont. 

The first chapter deals with the destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70 by the Romans, as referred to 
in scriptural prophecy and historical sources. The 
second chapter tells of the literal expulsion of the 
Ten Tribes of Israel in 721 B.C. and the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of Judah; it also maintains 
that their restoration will be literal, and it quotes 
heavily from Isaiah. The third chapter summarizes 
the outcast condition of Israel in 1823; it also ar¬ 
gues that the natives of America are “the descen¬ 
dants of Israel” and propounds that all pre-Colum¬ 
bian Americans had one origin, that their language 
appears originally to have been Hebrew, that they 
had an ark of the covenant, that they practiced cir¬ 
cumcision, that they acknowledged one and only 
one God, that their tribal structure was similar to 
Hebrew organization, that they had cities of ref¬ 
uge, and that they manifest a variety of Hebraic 
traits of prophetic character and tradition. These 
claims are supported by citations from James Adair 
and Alexander von Humboldt. The fourth chapter 
emphasizes the restoration of Israel, quoting from 
Isaiah and using Isaiah chapter 18 to create an “Ad¬ 
dress” to the United States to save Israel. In con¬ 
clusion, Ethan Smith pleads that the “suppliants of 
God in the West” be faithful and helpful in bring¬ 
ing scattered Israel “to the place of the name of the 
Lord of hosts, the Mount Zion.” 

Alleged relationships of View of the Hebrews 
to the Book of Mormon have attracted interest pe- 
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riodically through the years. Ethan Smith’s book 
was published in the adjoining county west of 
Windsor County, where Joseph Smith was born 
and lived from 1805 to 1811. Nevertheless, there is 
no evidence that Joseph Smith ever knew anything 
about this book. Detractors have pointed to several 
“parallels” between the two books, but others 
point to numerous “unparallels”; as two of many 
examples, the Book of Mormon never mentions an 
ark of the covenant or cities of refuge. 

I. Woodbridge Riley in 1902 was the first au¬ 
thor to suggest a relationship between View of the 
Hebrews and the Book of Mormon ( The Founder of 
Mormonism , New York, 1902, pp. 124-26). In 
1921, LDS Church authorities were asked to reply 
to questions posed by a Mr. Couch of Washington, 
D.C., regarding Native American origins, linguis¬ 
tics, technology, and archaeology. B. H. Roberts, a 
member of the First Quorum of Seventy, under¬ 
took a study of Couch’s issues; he received some 
assistance from a committee of other General Au¬ 
thorities. Roberts’s first report, in December 1921, 
was a 141-page paper entitled “Book of Mormon 
Difficulties.” However, he was not satisfied with 
that work and later delved more deeply into other 
critical questions about Book of Mormon origins, 
which led him to a major analysis of View of the 
Hebrews. 

Around March-May 1922, Roberts wrote a 
291-page document, “A Book of Mormon Study,” 
and an eighteen-point summary entitled “A Paral¬ 
lel.” In the “Study” Roberts looked candidly at the 
possibility that Joseph Smith could have been ac¬ 
quainted with Ethan Smith’s book and could have 
used it as a source of the structure and some ideas 
in the Book of Mormon. He cited some twenty-six 
similarities between the two books. In all his writ¬ 
ings, Roberts did not draw any conclusions that 
Joseph Smith used Ethan Smith’s work to write the 
Book of Mormon, but rather posed questions that 
believers in the Book of Mormon should be aware 
of and continue to find answers for. Roberts’s faith 
in the Book of Mormon as divinely revealed scrip¬ 
ture was unshaken by bis studies. 

Roberts’s papers were published in 1985. This 
again stirred an interest in the relationship of View 
of the Hebrews and the Book of Mormon, espe¬ 
cially since the editorial “Introduction” concluded 
that “the record is mixed” as to whether Roberts 
kept his faith in the authenticity of the Book of 
Mormon after making his studies (B. D. Madsen, 
p. 29). Subsequent research, however, strongly 


indicates that Roberts remained committed to the 
full claims of the origin and doctrine of the Book of 
Mormon to the end of his life (Welch, pp. 59—60), 
and substantial evidence favors the position that 
there is little in common between the ideas and 
statements in View of the Hebrews and the Book of 
Mormon. 
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VIRGIN BIRTH 

Mary, mother of Jesus Christ, was a virgin at the 
time of Jesus’ birth. Of Old Testament prophets, 
isaiah alone foretold this circumstance (Isaiah 
7:14), but Book of Mormon prophets also foresaw 
the virgin birth. NkphIi described Mary as “a vir¬ 
gin, most beautiful and fair” and “mother of the 
son of God, after the manner of the flesh” (1 Ne. 
11:15, 18). Alma declared that Christ “shall be 
born of Mary ... a virgin . . . who shall . . . 
conceive by the power of the Holy Ghost and bring 
forth a son, yea, even the Son of God” (Alma 7:10). 

In fulfillment of these prophecies, Gabriel 
“was sent from God ... to a virgin . . . and the 
virgin’s name was Mary,” and Gabriel announced 
to her that she would “bring forth a son, and . . . 
call his name Jesus.” To her question, “How shall 
this be?” Gabriel answered, “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee . . . therefore [the child] . . . born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God” (Luke 1:26- 
35). Thereafter, Joseph married Mary but “knew 
her not till she had brought forth her firstborn son” 
(Matt. 1:25). Thus, Jesus was born of a mortal 
mother who was a virgin. 

[See also Immaculate Conception; Mary, 

Mother of Jesus.] 
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VISIONS 

A vision from God is a form of revelation whereby 
God discloses himself and his will. It is a visual 
mode of divine communication, in contrast with 
hearing words spoken or receiving impressions to 
the mind. LDS experience is consistent with bibli¬ 
cal precedent in affirming that visions constitute a 
mark of divine approval. Such heavenly manifesta¬ 
tions informed and directed Old Testament proph¬ 
ets (e.g., Daniel, Isaiah) and New Testament apos¬ 
tles (e.g., Peter, Paul). They have similarly been 
part of the foundation of revelation upon which 
Latter-day Saint prophets and apostles have as¬ 
serted their testimony of the Lord. The visions of 
Joseph smith and of the Book of Mormon prophets 
are comparable with those of the other testamental 
epochs. These historic periods of testimony—the 
Old, the New, the Book of Mormon, and the 
Latter-day—show similar patterns of revelation 
from God. Each of these dispensations of the gos¬ 
pel has included visions that communicated the 
mind and will of the Lord for that time. 

An experience of a vision in Old Testament 
times is “The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh with his friend” (Ex. 33:11). 
Similarly, Moses “saw God face to face, and he 
talked with him, and the glory of God was upon 
Moses; therefore Moses could endure his pres¬ 
ence” (Moses 1:2). The vision of Stephen in Acts 
7:55—56 is no less vivid: “He, being full of the Holy 
Ghost. . . said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.” Comparable is the vision of Joseph Smith 
and Sidney rigdon recorded in D&C 76:19: “The 
Lord touched the eyes of our understandings and 
they were opened. . . . And we beheld the glory of 
the Son, on the right hand of the Father.” Each 
vision is unequivocal and is accompanied by the 
Spirit of the Lord (see visions of Joseph smith). 

These distinctive testimonies anchor all the 
rest of God’s communion by a visual link with an 
ordinarily unseen world that directs the destiny of 
humankind. They provide a vivid sense of the na¬ 
ture of God and his design for the world that gives 
coherence to all other scripture and inspiration. 
Spiritual illumination, visual and otherwise, is con¬ 
tingent upon faith and trust in the Lord and obedi¬ 
ence to him. When people reject or stray from the 
will of the Lord, they withdraw from his spirit 
(Mosiah 2:36), and visions cease. And, as declared 


in Proverbs 29:18: “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

In LDS doctrine visions are perceptions, 
aided by the Spirit, of something ordinarily invisi¬ 
ble to human beings. The things disclosed are 
viewed as part of general reality. This process is 
according to natural law and is not “supernatural,” 
in the usual sense of that term. It is analogous to 
the fact that some physically real phenomena, such 
as X rays and atomic particles, are not discerned by 
the ordinary senses but may be detected by scien¬ 
tific instruments. In the case of visions, the instru¬ 
ment is the person, and the mechanism of observa¬ 
tion is faith aided by the Spirit of God. 

It is vital to distinguish authentically revealed 
visions from self-induced imaginings, wish-fulfill¬ 
ing dreams, errors of perception, satanic decep¬ 
tions, and pathological hallucinating, all of which 
have been abundant in human history. Spurious 
visions result from seeking “signs”; authentic vi¬ 
sions usually come unbidden. “He that seeketh 
signs shall see signs, but not unto salvation. . . . 
Faith cometh not by signs, but signs follow those 
that believe” (D&C 67:7, 9). 

Certain criteria assist in judging the authen¬ 
ticity of any revelation, including a vision: 

• It strengthens faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, and in his divine mission and doctrine. 

• It is confirmed by the witness of the Holy Ghost 
to the sincere seeker. 

• It is usually experienced and reported by an or¬ 
dained servant of the Lord, often in the name of 
the Lord. It is declared clearly and unequivo¬ 
cally, and has general application for a people or 
a time, or for all people and all time. Inspired 
visions may be experienced by others, but they 
have specific application to those persons or 
situations. 

• The witness is usually supported by additional 
testimony, such as accompaniment of the Spirit 
of God, other manifestations, or the word of ad¬ 
ditional testators. 

• It is consistent with scriptural principles and es¬ 
tablished doctrine. 

• The one receiving and conveying the message is 
morally upright, honest, and humbly obedient to 
the commandments of God. 

• The content revealed and the behavior admon¬ 
ished are comprehensible as good and true. 
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• The consequences of following the information 
or direction are beneficial to the individual and 
to others, except in cases where the vision con¬ 
tains a rebuke of iniquity or a prophecy of 
destruction. 

• Feelings of enlightenment, edification, and 
peace, rather than of anxiety or confusion, follow 
the receiving or awareness of the vision. 

• It is not induced by drugs, eroticism, violent or 
hyperemotional ritual, or worship of false spirits. 

While it is often asserted that visions are 
merely the natural outcome of psychology, biol¬ 
ogy, culture, or drugs, this viewpoint has never 
been adequately supported. Such interpretations 
are helpful for a narrow range of explainable phe¬ 
nomena but do not reach the transcendent and in¬ 
spirational realm of true visions. Theories from the 
time of Freudian psychoanalysis to the modern 
psychobiology of dreams and altered states of con¬ 
sciousness fall short of comprehending divinely 
given concepts. 
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VISIONS OF JOSEPH SMITH 

Ancient prophets were typically called through a 
revelatory process—visions and/or revelations: “If 
there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will 
make myself known unto him in a vision, and will 
speak unto him in a dream” (Nuin. 12:6). The 
prophet Joel anticipated that visions would in¬ 
crease in the last days, saying, “Old men shall 
dream dreams, [and] young men shall see visions” 
(Joel 2:28-32). 

The Prophet Joseph Smith had his first vision 
at the age of fourteen while praying in a grove of 
trees in western New York (see FIRST vision). The 
appearance of the Lord to him, like that to Saul of 
Tarsus, was attended by a shining light from 
heaven (Acts 9:3). The Lord spoke face-to-face with 
Joseph and called him to service. This was the first 
of a series of visions Joseph SMITH received, many 
of which were shared with other persons. Blessed 
like John on the isle of Patinos and Paul who spoke 


of the third heaven, the Prophet Joseph Smith af¬ 
firmed, “Could you gaze into heaven five minutes, 
you would know more than you would by reading 
all that ever was written on the subject” ( TPJS , 
p. 324; cf. HC 6:50). He also declared that “the 
best way to obtain truth and wisdom is not to ask it 
from books, but to go to God in prayer, and obtain 
divine teaching” (TPJS, j>. 191). 

President John taylor said that Joseph 
Smith had contact with prophets from every dis¬ 
pensation: 

Because he [Joseph] stood at the head of the dispen¬ 
sation of the fulness of times, which comprehends 
all the various dispensations that have existed upon 
the earth, and that as the Gods in the eternal worlds 
and the Priesthood that officiated in time and eter¬ 
nity had declared that it was time for the issuing 
forth of all these things, they all combined together 
to impart to him the keys of their several missions 
|JD 18:326], 

A new dispensation requires the conferral of 
priesthood and keys, in accordance with the law of 
witnesses: “In the mouth of two or three witnesses 
shall every word be established” (2 Cor. 13:1). 
During the restoration sequence when priesthood 
and keys were conferred by angelic ministrants, 
the Prophet was accompanied by one or more wit¬ 
nesses. Oliver cowdery was a principal figure in 
the fulfillment of this law of witnesses (see 
witnesses, law of); others were David 
whitmer, Martin HARRIS, and Sidney RIGDON. 
Distinguishing dreams from visions and associating 
visions and visitations, Joseph said, “An open vi¬ 
sion will manifest that which is more important” 
(TPJS, p. 161). Crucial visions received by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith are the source of many car¬ 
dinal doctrines and teachings of the Latter-day 
Saints. 

The First Vision. Lucy Mack smith recalled 
that as the Joseph Smith, Sr., family worked their 
Manchester, New York, farm in the period of 1820, 
“there was a great revival in religion, which ex¬ 
tended to all denominations of Christians in the 
surrounding country.’’ Lucy and three of the chil¬ 
dren joined the Western Presbyterian Church in 
Palmyra, but Joseph remained “unchurched.” He 
later wrote, “It was impossible ... to come to any 
certain conclusion who was right and who was 
wrong” (JS—H 1:8). In answer to a biblical 
prompting that “if any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God” (James 1:5), Joseph retired to the 
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woods and uttered what he termed his “first vocal 
prayer. ” His prayer of faith was answered. Joseph 
recorded, “I saw two Personages, whose bright¬ 
ness and glory defy all description, standing above 
me in the air. One of them spake unto me, calling 
me by name and said, pointing to the other— This 
is My Beloved Son. Hear Him!” Responding to his 
inquiry concerning which church he should join, 
the Lord instructed Joseph to join none of them, 
saying that he must continue as he was “until fur¬ 
ther directed” (JS—H 1:17-19, 26). When Joseph 
left the grove, he possessed the knowledge that 
God and his Son were actual personages, that the 
Godhead was composed of separate individuals, 
and that God hears and answers prayers. He also 
knew that he must not affiliate with the existing 
denominations (Backman, 1971, pp. 206-208). 
This vision set in motion a train of visitations by 
angelic ministrants directing the young prophet in 
the process of restoring the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Visitations of Moroni. The Prophet contin¬ 
ued to pursue his common vocations until Septem¬ 
ber 21, 1823, while “suffering severe persecution 
at the hands of all classes of men,” in part as a 
result of his claims concerning his first vision (JS— 
H 1:27). As he prayed that evening that he might 
know his standing before God, an angel appeared 
at his bedside, saying that he had been sent from 
the presence of God and that his name was Mo¬ 
roni. He explained “that God had a work for [Jo¬ 
seph] to do; and that [his] name should be had for 
good and evil among all nations” (JS—H 1:33). He 
instructed Joseph concerning a book that was writ¬ 
ten on gold plates, giving an account of the former 
inhabitants of the continent. The fulness of the 
everlasting gospel was contained in the record as 
delivered by the Savior to these people. Joseph 
was also shown a vision of a nearby hill and the 
place where the plates containing this record were 
deposited. 

The next day, Joseph went to the hill, subse¬ 
quently known by his followers as Cumorah, re¬ 
moved a stone covering, and viewed the contents 
of the box beneath, the plates, the ukim and 
THUMMIM, and a breastplate. The angel reap¬ 
peared and informed him that the time for the 
removal of the plates had not arrived and that he 
was to meet him for further instruction at that 
same site over a succession of four years (JS—II 
1:53). A further vision was opened to Joseph’s 
view, and he saw the “prince of darkness, sur¬ 


rounded by his innumerable train of associates.” 
The heavenly messenger said, “All this is shown, 
the good and the evil, the holy and impure, the 
glory of God and the power of darkness, that you 
may know hereafter the two powers and never be 
influenced or overcome by that wicked one” ( Mes¬ 
senger and Advocate 2:198). 

From 1824 to 1827, Joseph returned to the 
hill each year as specified. On September 22, 
1827, he met the angel and received final instruc¬ 
tions regarding the record. Moroni gave the record 
to the Prophet to translate. Joseph said, “The same 
heavenly messenger delivered them up to me with 
this charge: that I should be responsible for them; 
that if I should let them go carelessly, or through 
any neglect of mine, I should be cut oft; but that if 
I would use all my endeavors to preserve them, 
until he, the messenger, should call for them, they 
should be protected” (JS—H 1:59). The messenger 
did not limit his instruction solely to these annual 
meetings, but made contact with Joseph on nu¬ 
merous occasions (Peterson, pp. 119—20). In all, 
the angel Moroni visited Joseph Smith at least 
twenty times (see moroni, visitations of). Jo¬ 
seph informed associates that other Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophets also visited him, including Nephi, 
son of Lehi (Cheesman, pp. 38-60). Lucy Mack 
Smith recalled that her son Joseph was enabled 
from this tutoring to describe “with much ease” 
the ancient inhabitants of America, “their dress, 
mode of traveling, and the animals upon which 
they rode; their cities, their buildings, with every 
particular; their mode of warfare; and also their re¬ 
ligious worship” (p. 83). 

John the Baptist. While translating the Book 
of Mormon at Harmony, Pennsylvania, on May 15, 
1829, Joseph Smith and Oliver cowdery became 
concerned about baptism for the remission of sins 
as described in 3 Nephi 11. They went into the 
woods to pray for enlightenment. Both record that 
a messenger from heaven, identifying himself as 
John the Baptist, laid hands on them and ordained 
them to the Aaronic Priesthood, saying, “Upon 
you my fellow servants, in the name of Messiah, 1 
confer the Priesthood of Aaron, which holds the 
keys of the ministering of angels, and of the gospel 
of repentance, and of baptism by immersion for the 
remission of sins; and this shall never be taken 
again from the earth until the sons of Levi do offer 
again an offering unto the Lord in righteousness” 
(JS—H 1:69; D&C 13; cf. TPJS, pp. 172-73). 
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Peter, James, and John. John the Baptist also 
informed Joseph and Oliver that “this Aaronic 
Priesthood had not the power of laying on hands 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, but that this should 
be conferred on us hereafter.” John stated “that he 
acted under the direction of Peter, James and 
John, who held the keys of the Priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek, which Priesthood, he said, would in due 
time be conferred on us” (JS—H 1:70, 72). 

This restoration occurred during the latter 
part of May or early June 1829, someplace be¬ 
tween Harmony and Colesville on the Susque¬ 
hanna River (see melchizedek priesthood: 
restoration of). Of this visitation, Joseph Smith 
later testified, “The Priesthood is everlasting. The 
Savior, Moses, & Elias—gave the Keys to Peter, 
James & John on the Mount when they were trans¬ 
figured before him. . . . How have we come at the 
priesthood in the last days? It came down, down in 
regular succession. Peter, James & John had it 
given to them & they gave it up [to us]” ( WJS , 
p. 9). 

Three Witnesses of the Book of Mormon. 
By revelation Oliver Cowdery, David Whitmer, 
and Martin Harris were selected to be witnesses of 
the plates and the authentic translation of the Book 
of Mormon (2 Ne. 11:3; 27:12; Ether 5:2-4; D&C 
5:11-18; D&C 17). During the latter part of June 
1829, in company with Joseph Smith, these three 
men went into the woods adjacent to the Whitmer 
home in Fayette, New York, and knelt in prayer. 
When the promised revelation was not immedi¬ 
ately received, Martin Harris stated that he felt he 
might be the cause of their failure. After Martin 
Harris withdrew, the others knelt in prayer again. 
David Whitmer described the visitation of Moroni: 

The angel stood before us. He was dressed in white, 
and spoke and called me by name and said “Blessed 
is he that keepeth His commandments. ...” A table 
was set before us and on it the Records of the 
Nephites, from which the Book of Mormon was 
translated, the breast plates [and also the Urim and 
Thummim], the Ball of Directors [Liahona], the 
Sword of Laban and other plates. While we were 
viewing them the voice of God spoke out of heaven 
saying that the Book was true and the translation 
correct [quoted in “Letter from Elder W. H. Kel¬ 
ley,” Saints’ Herald 29 (Mar. 1, 1882):68]. 

Afterward, Joseph found Martin Harris, and to¬ 
gether they experienced a similar manifestation. 
The Three Witnesses later endorsed a statement 


describing their experience that has been ap¬ 
pended to all copies of the Book of Mormon. They 
swore that they had seen the angel and the plates 
and that “we also know that they have been trans¬ 
lated by the gift and power of God, for his voice 
hath declared it unto us” (see book of mormon 
witnesses). Subsequently, eight others were 
privileged to see and handle the plates, but with¬ 
out the presence of the angel or having heard the 
voice of God. 

Vision of Glories. While preparing the text of 
his translation of the Bible, Joseph Smith, with 
Sidney Rigdon, moved to the John Johnson home 
in Hiram, Ohio, on September 12, 1831. As the 
two men worked on the Gospel of John, it became 
apparent to them that many important points con¬ 
cerning the salvation of individuals had been lost 
from the Bible. Joseph wrote, “It appeared self- 
evident from what truths were left, that if God 
rewarded every one according to the deeds done in 
the body the term ‘Heaven,’ as intended for the 
Saints’ eternal home must include more kingdoms 
than one” (HC 1:245). On February 16, 1832, in an 
upper room of the Johnson home, while he and 
Sidney Rigdon were examining the passage from 
John 5:29, they saw a multifaceted vision (D&C 
76), commencing with a vision of the Father and 
the Son in the highest glory. This scene was fol¬ 
lowed by a series of visions, including Perdition 
and the sons of Perdition and then the celestial, 
terrestrial, and telestial kingdoms of glory. One 
witness, Philo Dibble, present in the room re¬ 
called that the two men sat motionless for about an 
hour. One would say, “What do I see,” and de¬ 
scribe it, and the other would say, “I see the same” 
(Juvenile Instructor 27 [May 15, 1892]:303-304). 

It is apparent that the Prophet Joseph Smith 
did not impart all that he saw in vision, for he later 
said, “I could explain a hundred fold more than I 
ever have of the glories of the kingdoms mani¬ 
fested to me in the vision, were I permitted, and 
were the people prepared to receive them” (TPJS, 
p. 305). 

Kirtland Temple Visions. From January 21 to 
May 1, 1836, many of the Saints in Kirtland experi¬ 
enced an outpouring of the Spirit, a “Pentecostal 
season.” On January 21, the Prophet assembled 
with others in the west schoolroom on the third 
story of the Kirtland Temple. Here Joseph beheld 
a vision of the celestial kingdom of God (D&C 
137). He beheld the Father and the Son and sev- 
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eral ancient worthies, including Adam, Abraham, 
and his own mother and father (both still living), 
and his brother Alvin, who had died in 1823 (verse 
5). As Joseph marveled over Alvin’s station in the 
celestial kingdom, the voice of the Lord declared, 
“All who have died without a knowledge of this 
gospel, who would have received it if they had 
been permitted to tarry, shall be heirs of the celes¬ 
tial kingdom of God” (verse 7). He was also in¬ 
structed concerning the destiny of little children. 
The Prophet recorded, “I also beheld that all chil¬ 
dren who die before they arrive at the years of ac¬ 
countability are saved in the celestial kingdom of 
heaven” (verse 10). 

During the dedication of the Kirtland Temple 
on March 27, 1836, many testified of the presence 
of angels. The Prophet specifically identified the 
ancient apostles Peter and John as present among 
them (Backman, The Heavens Resound, 1983, pp. 
299-300; cf. JD 9:376). 

One week later, on April 3, 1836, Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery had retired to the Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood pulpits on the west side of the 
first floor of the temple. The curtains were 
dropped around the pulpit area as the men prayed. 
“The veil was taken from our minds, and the eyes 
of our understanding were opened” (D&C 110:1). 
The Lord stood before them on the breastwork of 
the pulpit. “His eyes were as a flame of fire; the 
hair of his head was white like the pure snow; his 
countenance shone above the brightness of the 
sun; and his voice was as the sound of the rushing 
of great waters, even the voice of Jehovah” (D&C 
110:3). The Savior accepted the newly completed 
structure and promised that his name and glory 
would be present and that thousands of persons 
would receive an outpouring of blessings because 
of the temple and the endowment received by his 
servants in that house (D&C 110:6-9). 

Following the Savior’s appearance, three 
other messengers presented themselves. Each 
bestowed specific priesthood keys on the two lead¬ 
ers. Moses came and “committed [to them] the 
keys of the gathering of Israel” (verse 11). As 
Moses departed, Elias, possessing the keys of “the 
gospel of Abraham,” appeared and administered 
the keys of this dispensation, saying “that in us and 
our seed all generations after us should be blessed” 
(verse 12). Further priesthood keys were restored 
by Elijah, who declared, “Behold, the time has 
fully come, which was spoken of by the mouth of 
Malachi—testifying that he [Elijah] should be sent 


... to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the children to the fathers” (verses 14-15; see 
also ABRAHAMIC COVENANT; GOSPEL OF ABRAHAM). 

Other Heavenly Manifestations. A variety 
of accounts affirm that other persons also witnessed 
such appearances not only in association with the 
Kirtland Temple but in an earlier period during 
meetings in the log schoolhouse on the Isaac Mor- 
ley farm and in the school of the prophets, 
held in the Newel K. whitney store (K. Ander¬ 
son, pp. 107-113, 169-77; Backman, The Heavens 
Resound , 1983, pp. 240, 264-68, 284-309). 

The visions discussed herein are but a few of 
the myriad manifestations that gave the Prophet 
direction. Joseph mentions having seen others in 
vision, including Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, 
but does not detail their association (D&C 128:20- 
21). President John Taylor identified yet others 
who ministered to the Prophet, notably Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (JD 
17:374; 18:325-26; 21:65, 94, 161; 23:48). 

One writer has commented, “He had visions 
of the past as well as of the future. As a seer, he 
knew things about the past that are not part of our 
own scripture, but which he spoke of in discourse” 
(Madsen, p. 44). “I saw Adam in the valley of 
Adam-ondi-Ahman” ( TPJS , p. 158). To Joseph 
Knight, Sr., the Prophet commented on the vistas 
opened to him through the Urim and Thummim, 
which he found deposited with the gold plates. 
Knight explained, “He seemed to think more of 
the glasses or Urim and Thummim . . . says he, ‘I 
can see anything; they are marvelous’” (Jessee, 
1976, p. 33). Accordingly, after reading Foxe’s 
Rook of the Martyrs, Joseph remarked that he had 
“seen those martyrs, and they were honest, de¬ 
voted followers of Christ, according to the light 
they possessed, and they will be saved” (Steven¬ 
son, p. 6). He saw in vision marchers in zion’s 
camp who had perished from cholera in Clay 
County, Missouri. He related their condition, ob¬ 
serving to the survivors, “Brethren, I have seen 
those men who died of the cholera in our camp; 
and the Lord knows, if I get a mansion as bright as 
theirs, I ask no more” (IIC 2:181n). The organiza¬ 
tions of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles and 
the First Quorum of the Seventy were made 
known to him “by vision and by the Holy Spirit,” 
and he established those priesthood offices in Feb¬ 
ruary 1835 (HC 2:182). In an earlier vision, he “saw 
the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb, who are now 
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upon the earth, who hold the keys of this last min¬ 
istry, in foreign lands, standing together in a circle, 
much fatigued, with their clothes tattered and feet 
swollen, with their eyes cast downward, and Jesus 
standing in their midst, and they did not behold 
Him. The Savior looked upon them and wept” (HC 
2:381). He saw a vision enabling him to designate 
the “central place” in Independence, Missouri 
(TPJS, p. 79). Of a vision of the resurrection of the 
dead, he explained, “So plain was the vision, that I 
actually saw men, before they had ascended from 
the tomb, as though they were getting up slowly” 
(TP/S, pp. 295-96). He also saw the Kirtland and 
Nauvoo temples in vision before their construction 
and gave detailed instructions to the architects, 
describing the windows and their illumination (JD 
13:357; 14:273; I1C 6:196-97). He foresaw the 
struggles of the Saints in crossing the plains, their 
establishment in the Rocky Mountains, and the 
future condition of the Saints (HC 5:85n—86n). 

He remarked late in his life, “It is my medita¬ 
tion all the day & more than my meat & drink to 
know how I shall make the saints of God to com¬ 
prehend the visions that roll like an overflowing 
surge, before my mind” (W/S, p. 196). 
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LARRY C. PORTER 


VISITING TEACHING 

Visiting teaching is an organized means whereby 
the women of the Church receive regular instruc¬ 
tional and compassionate service visits—usually by 
personal contact in the home—from other female 
members of the Church. The purpose is to pro¬ 
mote sisterhood, present inspirational messages, 
and note instances of need wherein the temporal 
and spiritual resources of the Church might be 
helpful. 

In practice, the ward RELIEF SOCIETY presi¬ 
dent or those assisting her assign pairs of visiting 
teachers to keep in contact with specific families 
over a period of several months or even years. 
More frequent contact is made with women and 
families exhibiting special needs, such as those 
new to the Church, the less active, single parents, 
the divorced, the widowed, the aged, and those 
faced with illness, death, or other difficulties. 

The need for such visitors was recognized 
soon after the founding of the Relief Society in 
1842. At the second meeting of the society on 
March 24, Emma smith, wife of the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph smith, suggested appointing persons to wait 
upon the poor. On July 28, 1843, a Necessity Com¬ 
mittee of sixteen was named “to search out the 
poor and suffering, to call upon the rich for aid, 
and thus as far as possible, relieve the wants of all. 
The original functions of this committee were two¬ 
fold: “to ascertain the condition of the families vis¬ 
ited, and to accept contributions for charitable jiur- 
poses” (General Board, 1942, pp. 43-44; 1966, p. 
68 ). 

In the early years of the Church in Nauvoo, 
Illinois, visiting teachers reported their visits at 
the regular Relief Society meeting before all mem- 
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upon the earth, who hold the keys of this last min¬ 
istry, in foreign lands, standing together in a circle, 
much fatigued, with their clothes tattered and feet 
swollen, with their eyes cast downward, and Jesus 
standing in their midst, and they did not behold 
Him. The Savior looked upon them and wept” (HC 
2:381). He saw a vision enabling him to designate 
the “central place” in Independence, Missouri 
(TPJS, p. 79). Of a vision of the resurrection of the 
dead, he explained, “So plain was the vision, that I 
actually saw men, before they had ascended from 
the tomb, as though they were getting up slowly” 
(TP/S, pp. 295-96). He also saw the Kirtland and 
Nauvoo temples in vision before their construction 
and gave detailed instructions to the architects, 
describing the windows and their illumination (JD 
13:357; 14:273; I1C 6:196-97). He foresaw the 
struggles of the Saints in crossing the plains, their 
establishment in the Rocky Mountains, and the 
future condition of the Saints (HC 5:85n—86n). 

He remarked late in his life, “It is my medita¬ 
tion all the day & more than my meat & drink to 
know how I shall make the saints of God to com¬ 
prehend the visions that roll like an overflowing 
surge, before my mind” (W/S, p. 196). 
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bers present, citing specific instances of need. It 
was also customary for visiting teachers during this 
period to apportion and distribute to needy fami¬ 
lies the commodities donated to the society. 

In 1921 visiting teachers were relieved of the 
personal responsibility of both ascertaining and 
meeting the material needs of families, but since 
then they have continued to report confidentially 
(to the ward Relief Society president) any instances 
of illness or need requiring attention. Upon hear¬ 
ing such reports, the Relief Society president ei¬ 
ther visits the family herself or designates the visit¬ 
ing teachers or someone else to give aid as a 
representative of the society. In cases of economic 
need, the Relief Society president and ward bishop 
confidentially inquire concerning the family’s con¬ 
dition to arrange for any needed assistance from 
Church resources and for means to remedy the sit¬ 
uation causing need. This modification of assign¬ 
ment brought visiting teachers into the more 
agreeable role of friendly visitors carrying mes¬ 
sages from the society to the home, yet still fulfill¬ 
ing the original assignment from the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph Smith to “provoke the brethren to good 
works in looking after the wants of the poor— 
searching after objects of charity, and in adminis¬ 
tering to their wants” (General Board, 1966, p. 18). 

An observation of Eliza R. SNOW, an early 
president of the Relief Society organization, encap¬ 
sulates the spirit of visiting teaching: “Many times 
a kind expression—a few words of counsel, or even 
a warm or affectionate shake of the hand—will do 
more good and be better appreciated than a purse 
of gold” (General Board, 1966, p. 40). 

The importance of visiting teaching has been 
consistently reemphasized by Church Presidents. 
Spencer W. KIMBALL exhorted visiting teachers to 
do as the priesthood teachers do: 

“Watch over the Church always”—not twenty min¬ 
utes a month but always—“and be with and 
strengthen them”—not a knock at the door, but to 
be with them, and lift them, and strengthen them, 
and empower them, and fortify them—“and 
see that there is no iniquity, . . . neither hard¬ 
ness, . . . backbiting, nor evil speaking” (D&C 
20:53-54). . . . How glorious is the privilege of two 
sisters going into a home, soft-pedaling anything 
that could be detrimental, and instead, building up 
all the authorities of the Church, the Church itself, 
its doctrines, its policies, its practices—“And see 
that [they] meet together often, and ... do their 
duty” (D&C 20:55) [Ensign, June 1978, p. 24]. 


Visiting teaching allows every sister to serve in the 
Church. Whether active or inactive, single or mar¬ 
ried, newly baptized or a member of long standing, 
each can serve effectively as a visiting teacher. 

Because of their sensitivity to the home and 
family and their consequent ability to identify 
needs that might otherwise go unobserved, visit¬ 
ing teachers give complementary support to the 
bishop and Relief Society president. They can also 
become a readily organized corps in times of emer¬ 
gency, crisis, or death. Countless recorded stories 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the visiting teach¬ 
ing program in extending essential service, love, 
and compassion to members, particularly the sis¬ 
ters of the Church. 

[See also Compassionate Service.] 
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VISITORS CENTERS 

The Church maintains and staffs several his¬ 
torical sites and visitors centers. Their main 
functions are to introduce visitors to the history 
and doctrine of the Church, to help them under¬ 
stand the blessings of the restored gospel, and to 
strengthen the members and provide them with 
missionary opportunities. 

Most tour guides at visitors centers and his¬ 
toric sites are volunteers, called to serve from six 
months to two years. They are taught specific in¬ 
formation to present to visitors individually or in 
guided tours, and they are encouraged to meet the 
needs of their guests, answer questions, and have 
friendly personal interaction with them. Visitors 
are taught that the Church is a Christian religion 
and that Jesus is the Christ. An atmosphere of 
goodwill and positive public relations is sought for 
and fostered by the attendants and tour guides. 

Visitors centers typically feature visual dis¬ 
plays, films, photographs or paintings, replicas, 
and artifacts regarding the local site, as well as 
presentations about the Savior Jesus Christ, the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, the Bible and the Book of 
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The North Visitors Center welcomes more than 4.5 mil¬ 
lion visitors annually to Temple Square, the most-visited 
attraction in Utah. Located next to the Tabernacle (fore¬ 
ground), the building centers on the Christus statue, a 
large replica by Aldo Rebichi of the sculpture hy Bertel 
Thorvaldsen in the Cathedral Church of Our Lady in 
Copenhagen. The statue is set among murals of planets, 
stars, and other elements of the universe, symbolic of 
Christ’s infinite works and atonement. 


Mormon, and the purpose of life on earth. Books 
and pamphlets are also made available. 

As of 1990, ten visitors centers were located 
near Church temples. These centers are open to 
the public and explain the purposes of temples, 
but the temples themselves are not open to the 
public once they have been dedicated to sacred 
services. Visitors centers are located near the tem¬ 
ples in Mesa, Arizona; Laie, Hawaii; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Los Angeles and Oakland, California; Mex¬ 
ico City, Mexico; Hamilton, New Zealand; 
St. George and Salt Lake City, Utah; and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

As of 1990, seven other visitors centers were 
also maintained by the Church. They are located in 
New York City; at the hill CUMORAH, near Pal¬ 
myra, New York; in nauvoo, Illinois; in 


independence, MISSOURI; in San Diego, Califor¬ 
nia (see mormon battalion); at welfare 
SQUARE in Salt Lake City; and in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Fifteen additional historical sites are 
likewise maintained and staffed by the Church, of¬ 
fering tours and historical information to all who 
are interested. Several other historical sites are 
owned and maintained by the Church but are not 
staffed. 

[See also Historical Sites.] 

GARETH W. SEASTRAND 


VITAL STATISTICS 

The membership of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints has undergone dramatic growth 
and increased geographic dispersion, and its com¬ 
position is unusual in several respects. This discus¬ 
sion of LDS demographics will focus on (1) size, 
growth, and distribution of the population; (2) 
sources of growth and redistribution, including fer¬ 
tility, mortality, migration, conversion, and disaf¬ 
filiation; and (3) composition of the membership in 
terms of age, gender, race, marital status, house¬ 
hold structure, and socioeconomic status. Several 
of the statistics will be summarized for major geo¬ 
graphical regions. 

The Church implemented record-keeping 
procedures from its organization in 1830 (see 
record keeping). Its records provide several 
sources of information. First, such vital events as 
the blessing of children (soon after birth) and bap¬ 
tism (after age eight) are recorded, and summary 
statistics are compiled. Second, a membership rec¬ 
ord is created and updated with information on 
marriages, ordinations to the lay priesthood, and 
geographic relocation. In the United States and an 
increasing number of other countries, membership 
records are computerized and some summary sta¬ 
tistics are compiled. Third, every ward and branch 
is instructed to compile quarterly and annual re¬ 
ports that include information on the size of the 
congregation, numbers in attendance at church 
services, and group composition. Fourth, sample 
surveys of the membership have been conducted 
in the United States and some other countries by 
the Church’s Research Division. These surveys 
provide up-to-date information comparable to 
demographic data available at the national level, 
and provide a basis for comparison between 
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Latter-day Saints and the host societies in which 
they live. Fifth, Latter-day Saints are encouraged 
to compile information on their ancestors. These 
genealogies provide interesting historical informa¬ 
tion on LDS demographics. Finally, some sources 
of data for national populations in the United 
States and Canada include religion, and these pop¬ 
ulations contain a sufficient number of Latter-day 
Saints to allow separate analysis and comparison 
between them and other groups. 

The accuracy of data is limited by several fac¬ 
tors. Record keeping is often assigned to lay mem¬ 
bers with insufficient time, resources, and training 
to ensure a high level of accuracy. Changing proce¬ 
dures and personnel also create inconsistencies in 
collection procedures. Undercounts, missing re¬ 
ports, delays in recording change, and computa¬ 
tional errors detract from data quality. Despite 
these problems, it is assumed that official data 
sources generally mirror demographic changes in 
actual Church membership. 

SIZE, GROWTH, AND DISTRIBUTION 

Size and Growth. From its inception, the 
Church has viewed missionary work as divinely 
mandated and thus has been committed to increas¬ 


ing its membership. Beginning with the six people 
who officially organized the Church in 1830, the 
membership exhibits a classic pattern of exponen¬ 
tial growth (Fig. 1). Since 1860, the membership 
has grown at a relatively steady rate, doubling ap¬ 
proximately every nineteen years. Growth was 
slower in the first half of the twentieth century, but 
picked up again after 1950. Membership stood at 
7.76 million at the end of 1990. 

The size of the LDS population by the end of 
1990 is presented for all countries in the Appendix. 
In addition to the United States, with 4.27 million 
members, nine other countries have more than 
100,000 members. Thirty-eight countries have at 
least 10,000 members. The ratio of Latter-day 
Saints per 1,000 in the national population varies 
widely, from a low of .1 in Nigeria to more than 
300 in Tonga. Eight countries have at least 1 per¬ 
cent of their population belonging to the LDS 
Church. Recent growth rates also vary widely, 
from a low of 0.0 in Scotland to a high of .23 in 
Portugal. With some exceptions, growth rates are 
relatively low in Europe and the South Pacific, 
while Latin America and some areas of Asia and 
Africa have relatively high rates of growth. 

Although projections based on current growth 
rates are usually not precise predictions of the fu- 
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tore, such projections do indicate future possibili¬ 
ties. Using past patterns of growth as a baseline, 
religious sociologist Rodney Stark has projected an 
LDS population of 265 million by the year 2080. 
Using this projection. Stark has predicted that the 
LDS Church will become the next major world re¬ 
ligion. If growth rates for the total membership 
observed between 1980 and 1989 remain constant, 
the membership will increase to 12 million by the 
year 2000, to 35 million by 2020, and to 157 million 
by the mid-twenty-first century (Fig. 2). But some 
regions are growing faster than others. If regional 
rates of growth remain constant, growth will be 
even more dramatic in some areas. 

Geographic Distribution. Growth has been 
accompanied by shifting distribution of the popula¬ 
tion. The first few decades were marked by several 
relocations of a core LDS community and by a sub¬ 
stantial infusion of new convert immigrants from 
Great Britain and northern Europe. By the turn of 
the century, the core of the Church was firmly es¬ 
tablished in Utah (Fig. 3). In 1930 one of every two 
Latter-day Saints resided in Utah, an additional 30 
percent lived in the western United States, and 
another 11 percent lived in the rest of the United 
States or Canada. In short, the membership was 


largely in the United States (90 percent) and con¬ 
centrated in the Great Basin. 

By 1960, 90 percent of the membership still 
lived in the United States; but Utah’s share had 
declined by 10 percent, and the other western 
states had gained 10 percent. After 1960, signifi¬ 
cant expansion of the international membership is 
evident. The share of members in South America 
increased from 1 percent in 1960 to 16 percent in 
1989. In the same period, Mexico and Central 
America increased from 1 percent to 11 percent, 
and an Asian population appeared with 5 percent 
of the total. The share of the population has re¬ 
mained fairly stable for Europe (4-5 percent) and 
the South Pacific islands (3-4 percent). Although a 
majority of the membership still resides in the 
United States (57 percent), an increasingly interna¬ 
tional mix is evident. Rapid growth between 1980 
and 1989 in countries such as the Philippines (from 
57,000 to 213,000), Mexico (from 237,000 to 
569,000), and Brazil (from 102,000 to 311,000), 
along with potential new sources of growth in Af¬ 
rica, East Europe, and Asia, implies dramatic 
shifts in the distribution of Church membership. 

Another way to consider growth is to focus on 
the distribution of new members. Between 1987 
and 1989, nearly a million new members were 


Figure 2 
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added. Figure 4 shows the geographic location of 
this growth. South America, Central America, and 
Mexico contain more than 60 percent of these new 
members. Another 9 percent comes from Asian 
countries. Three percent of new growth is occur¬ 
ring in Utah, and other western states continue to 
be a solid source of new adherents. The total con¬ 
tribution of the United States and Canada amounts 
to one-fifth of the growth. The remaining 10 per¬ 
cent comes from Europe, the South Pacific, and 
Africa. 

Membership projections based on the as¬ 
sumption that each area will continue to grow at 
the same rate observed between 1980 and 1989 
indicate that geographic shifts may become even 
more dramatic. The membership in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe is growing at a rela¬ 
tively slow pace, such that their percentage would 
drop to 40 percent in the year 2000, to 22 percent 
in 2010, and to about 11 percent by 2020. Although 
the African membership is growing at a high rate 
(14 percent annually), it has such a small base that 
it would constitute less than 3 percent by 2020. 
Asia would grow to more than 13 percent of the 
membership by 2020. But the biggest gains would 
be in Mexico and Central and South America. Col¬ 


lectively, these areas would increase their share to 
46 percent in 2000, to 62 percent in 2010, and to 71 
percent in 2020. 

SOURCES OF POPULATION CHANGE 

The basic demographic equation states that 
population change equals births minus deaths plus 
net migration. For religious institutions, conver¬ 
sion and disaffiliation must also be discussed. 

Fertility. Fertility refers to actual childbearing 
rather than to the biological capacity to give birth. 
LDS theology supports attitudes and behaviors 
that directly influence fertility (Bean, Mineau, and 
Anderton; see also children; marriage). Consis¬ 
tent with a pronatalist doctrine, LDS fertility in 
the United States has been higher than the U.S. 
average, probably since the inception of the 
Church. 

Genealogical records of persons living in Utah 
show a high average family size throughout the 
nineteenth century (Fig. 5). Family size is lower, 
however, for the earliest members of the Church 
(those born before 1830) than for those who 
reached the prime years of childbearing during the 
period of Utah settlement. This rise in fertility is 
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Figure 4 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE MILLION 
NEW MEMBERS WHO JOINED, 1987-1989 
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consistent with the frontier hypothesis that low 
population density and easy access to new land 
promotes early marriage and larger families. As 
population growth and economic development led 
to a more urbanized, secularized society, family 
size declined. Family size also was larger for those 
who evidenced greater attachment to the LDS 
Church (lifetime-committed and converts) than for 
nonactive LDS and for non-LDS residents. This 
difference is consistent with LDS teachings favor¬ 
ing increased birthrate. 

In the twentieth century, the LDS and Utah 
birthrates generally have been parallel with, but 
substantially higher than, birthrates in the United 
States (Fig. 6). After 1965, the United States birth¬ 
rate continued to decline, but Utah experienced 
another baby boom while the total LDS birthrate 
leveled off at a relatively high level. Since 1980, 
both Utah and total LDS birthrates have declined 
precipitously, though still remaining above total 
U.S. levels. As an increasingly larger share of the 
LDS population in the United States resides out¬ 


side of Utah and the LDS population grows in 
other countries, neither the Utah nor the total 
LDS fertility rate provides an accurate measure of 
LDS fertility in the United States. Trends do, how¬ 
ever, support the conclusion that Latter-day Saints 
respond to many of the same historical forces that 
affect family size of broader populations, and that 
LDS families have persistently been larger than 
the U.S. national average. 

A comparison of LDS family size in the 
United States with family size in other major reli¬ 
gious groups shows that LDS families are substan¬ 
tially larger, especially for Mormons who attend 
church regularly (Fig. 7). Latter-day Saints who 
regularly attend church average one child more 
per family than Catholics, and the difference is 
even greater in comparison with both liberal and 
conservative Protestants. Larger LDS family size 
is sustained by pronatalist religious beliefs, by con¬ 
tact with a reference group sharing similar values, 
and by socialization into the LDS subculture 
(Heaton). As the Church spreads into other cul- 
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Figure 5 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
BORN TO WOMEN 
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Figure 7 

CHILDREN EVER BORN IN THE U.S.A. 

By Religion and Church Attendance, 1981 
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tural contexts, it remains to be seen how the inter¬ 
play between religious pronatalism and broader 
societal trends will be resolved. LDS fertility ap¬ 
pears to be above the national average in Britain 
and Japan but below average in Mexico (Heaton). 
Commitment to the LDS Church does not have 
uniform influence on family size in these three 
countries. These cross-cultural differences suggest 
that converts will be flexible in adapting to the pro- 
natalist beliefs of their new religion. 

High birthrates have been an important 
source of growth throughout LDS history. In the 
frontier era, high fertility was necessary to fuel 
population expansion. After 1900, conversion rates 
for several decades were relatively low, and fertil¬ 
ity was the major source of growth. As LDS birth¬ 
rates dropped in the United States in the late 
twentieth century, conversions in various coun¬ 


tries became the major source of growth. Although 
LDS family size will most likely adjust to broader 
social trends, it seems that emphasis on childbear¬ 
ing will remain a distinctive feature of the religious 
tradition. 

Mortality. The LDS code of health, known as 
the word OF wisdom, prohibits the use of alco¬ 
holic beverages, tobacco, coffee, and tea. Confor¬ 
mity to this code should reduce death rates. Utah 
death rates are below rates in the nation at large 
and in the mountain states for most major causes of 
death, including heart disease, cancer, cerebrovas¬ 
cular disease, accidents, pulmonary disease, pneu¬ 
monia/flu, diabetes, liver disease, and atheroscle¬ 
rosis. Utah suicide rates are higher than the 
national average, but lower than in the mountain 
states as a whole (Smith). Unfortunately, the accu- 
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racy of such reports of death are difficult to verify. 
Deaths of nonparticipating members can go unre¬ 
corded on Church records for years, thus creating 
imprecise estimates of respective death rates. 

Studies of specific LDS populations in Califor¬ 
nia (Enstrom), Utah (Gardner and Lyon; Lyon, 
Gardner, and West), and Alberta, Canada (Jarvis) 
show that LDS men are about half as likely to die 
of cancer as other men. LDS women also have 
lower cancer mortality, but the difference is not as 
great as for men. Latter-day Saints also have a 
lower risk of dying from cardiovascular and respira¬ 
tory diseases. Death rates are lower for Latter-day 
Saints who have higher levels of religious partici¬ 
pation. In short, adherence to the Mormon code of 
health appears to lower death rates from several 
diseases. But lower mortality is not as important as 
high fertility or conversion in creating high rates of 
growth in the LDS membership. 

Migration. Migration was a common experi¬ 
ence for early Latter-day Saints as the central set¬ 
tlement shifted from New England to Kirtland, 
Ohio; to Missouri; to Nauvoo, Illinois; and finally 
to Utah. During this early period, a major mission¬ 
ary effort was launched in Britain and western Eu¬ 
rope (see BRITISH ISLES, THE CHURCH IN; EUROPE, 
THE CHURCH IN; MISSIONS OF THE TWELVE TO 
THE BRITISH ISLES; SCANDINAVIA, THE CHURCH 
in). Converts were encouraged to gather to the 
center of Mormon activity, and the Church estab¬ 
lished a fund to support immigration from Eu¬ 
rope. Indeed, the infusion of new members from 
Europe was crucial to expansion and possibly even 
survival of the Utah Church. In some years, the 
number of new baptisms reported by the British 
mission exceeded the total reported growth in 
LDS membership. Of the women in the Utah ge¬ 
nealogical data base who were born between 1820 
and 1849, more than 20 percent were born in Scan¬ 
dinavia, more than 40 percent in Great Britain, 
and an additional 2-4 percent in other European 
countries (Bean, Mineau, and Anderton). Al¬ 
though the LDS Church had its beginnings in the 
United States, there was a significant period when 
a majority of the membership was foreign-born. By 
the turn of the century, however, more than 90 
percent of members were born in Utah. Immigra¬ 
tion had virtually ceased as a source of growth. 

Gathering to Utah is no longer encouraged; 
indeed, members have been encouraged to remain 
and build the Church wherever they reside. LDS 


migration trends in the United States between 
1976 and 1981 suggest, however, some persistent 
attraction to Utah (Larson). Utah Mormons are 
somewhat less likely to move to another state, and 
those born in Utah are more likely to return to 
their state of birth in a subsequent move than are 
Mormons born elsewhere. Between 1976 and 
1981, there was also a net flow of migrants into 
Utah. It appears that Utah, as the center of LDS 
culture, still has some power to draw migrants 
from other areas. There is virtually no information 
on migration patterns of Latter-day Saints outside 
of the United States. 


Conversion. As a result of missionary efforts, 
330,877 convert baptisms were reported in 1990, 
up from 210,777 in 1980. In 1987-1989, Church 
membership grew at approximately 4 percent per 
year because of convert baptisms (Fig. 8). Conver¬ 
sion rates tend to be higher in areas where the 
LDS presence is relatively recent than in areas 
with more extended contact. Growth due to con¬ 
version during this period varied from a high of 13 
percent in Africa to a low of .5 percent in Utah. 
Latin America and Asia had rates a little under 10 
percent, Europe was a little above 5 percent, the 
eastern United States and the South Pacific were 
around 3 percent, and Canada and the western 
United States were between 1 and 2 percent. 

Reporting procedures render it impossible to 
get exact data on whether new members are chil¬ 
dren of members or new converts. An approxima¬ 
tion can be made, however, by comparing the re¬ 
ported number of convert and eight-year-old 
baptisms. For the entire membership the ratio of 
convert baptisms to eight-year-old baptisms in¬ 
creased slightly from 2.59 for 1980-1984 to 2.72 for 
1985-1989. The ratio varies dramatically from re¬ 
gion to region (Fig. 9). In Asia and South America 
there are roughly fifteen converts for every eight- 
year-old baptized. The figure for Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America is somewhat lower, with about ten 
converts per eight-year-old. Europe, Africa, the 
eastern United States, and the South Pacific have 
values between two and ten converts per eight- 
year-old, while Canada falls between one and two 
converts per eight-year-old baptized. In the west¬ 
ern United States, converts and children are about 
evenly numbered, but in Utah, children baptized 
outnumber converts by about five to one. In most 
parts of the world, a majority of Latter-day Saints 
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join the Church through conversion rather than 
family socialization. This trend stands in contrast to 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
when a majority of Mormons had been raised in an 
LDS family. 

Disaffiliation. Not all whose names are on 
the Church records as members would consider 
themselves to be so. In the 1981 Canadian census, 
for example, 82,000 people stated Mormon as their 
religious preference, yet LDS records reported 
85,006 members. The difference implies that 3-4 
percent of members on the records do not consider 
themselves to be Latter-day Saints. Official statis¬ 
tics on excommunication are not published, but 
formal excommunication or removal of names from 
the records is rare, probably affecting less than 1 
percent of the membership. More common is the 
experience of disaffiliation or disengagement. A 
recent study of LDS members in the United States 
indicates that 44 percent experience a period of 
inactivity at some time and then resume religious 
involvement (regularly attending meetings), while 
22 percent remain active throughout their entire 
lives (Fig. 10). Eight out of 10 current members 
will become disengaged for a period of at least one 
year. About 1 of every 5 members retains his or 


her religious belief but does not attend meetings 
(disengaged believers); and only 14 percent remain 
disengaged nonbelievers. 

Evidence of net change in membership comes 
from national social surveys of self-reported reli¬ 
gious affiliation. One such survey reports a 36 per¬ 
cent net gain for Mormons among people who 
switch religions (Roof and Hadaway). 

In areas outside the United States where the 
Church is less well established and where most 
growth is from recent conversion, retention of 
members may not be as high. Attendance at sacra¬ 
ment meeting varies substantially. Asia and Latin 
America have weekly attendance rates of about 25 
percent, Europe averages about 35 percent, and 
Africa, Canada, the South Pacific, and the United 
States average between 40 percent and 50 percent. 
Integration of new members is more difficult in 
areas of high growth due to conversion because 
there are fewer established members to help con¬ 
verts become acculturated. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Gender Ratios. LDS gender ratios are similar 
to those of national populations, except they are 
also greatly influenced by the conversion process. 


Figure 10 

PROJECTIONS OF CHURCH ACTIVITY BY AGE 65 

LDS Membership in the U.S.A. 
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In most populations, there are slightly more male 
than female births, but males experience a higher 
mortality rate, such that females predominate at 
older ages. It can be problematic within the 
Church if gender ratios in certain areas are sub¬ 
stantially unequal, since Latter-day Saints are en¬ 
couraged to marry within their own faith and be¬ 
cause a majority of higher-level leadership 
positions are not available to women, who do not 
hold the priesthood required to fill these posi¬ 
tions (see MEN, ROLES OF; SINGLE ADULTS; 
women, roles of). The ratio of males to females 
for geographic areas is shown in Figure 11. Africa 
is unusual because there are substantially more 
men than women who are members of the Church. 
This indicates that African men are more likely to 
be converted than are African women. Latter-day 
Saints in Utah, other western states, and the South 
Pacific have gender ratios of approximately 95 
males per 100 females, which is the value for the 
total U.S. population. Ratios in the Church are 
somewhat below the U.S. average in the eastern 
United States, Canada, and Asia, and females out¬ 
number males by a large margin in Latin America 
and Europe. 

Information from the 1981 Church Member¬ 
ship Survey of the United States and Canada indi¬ 
cates that gender ratios become smaller for older 


age groups, for singles, and for those who attend 
church regularly (Goodman and Heaton). For ex¬ 
ample, among singles over age 30 who attend 
church weekly, there are only 19 men for every 
100 women. 


Age. Church membership statistics are reported 
separately for children under twelve, youth aged 
twelve to eighteen, and adults. The ratio of chil¬ 
dren to adults gives some indication of age struc¬ 
ture (Fig. 12). This ratio ranges from more than 
sixty children per one hundred adults in the South 
Pacific to about thirty children per one hundred 
adults in Europe. Ratios for young children (under 
twelve) are particularly high in Utah and the South 
Pacific, where fertility contributes a larger share of 
growth, but relatively low in areas where conver¬ 
sion rates are highest. On the other hand, ratios of 
children aged twelve to eighteen to adults are 
greater in areas where conversion rates are high. 
This is probably because a substantial number of 
converts join in late adolescence. Thus, the overall 
ratio is lowest in Europe because of relatively low 
fertility and conversion rates. Differences in ratios 
suggest substantial variability in the types of activi¬ 
ties and programs that would be most beneficial to 
the membership in each locale. 


Figure 7 7 
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Figure 12 

CHILD DEPENDENCY RATIOS 

Children per WO Adults, 1990 



More detailed age categorization is possible 
where membership records have been computer¬ 
ized. The age-sex structure of the U.S. member¬ 
ship reflects several trends (Fig. 13). Smaller num¬ 
bers in the two youngest age groups are a 
consequence of declining fertility in the 1980s. 
Smaller numbers in successive age groups over age 
fifteen are created by (1) the past history of high 
birthrates, which result in greater numbers at each 
younger age; (2) new converts, who tend to join in 
the late teens and twenties; and (3) mortality, 
which creates declining numbers at older ages. 
The shape of the age pyramid also suggests that the 
near future will bring declining numbers of young 
children, temporarily growing numbers who may 
serve missions or want to enroll in Church univer¬ 
sities, a larger number available for marriage, and 


possibly a high fertility “echo” when the large ten- 
to-fifteen age group reaches childbearing age. 

At the youngest ages, males outnumber fe¬ 
males by a slight margin in the U.S. membership. 
A higher percentage of females converting to the 
Church creates a more equal gender ratio in the 
twenties. Higher female conversion and higher 
male mortality rates shift the numbers in favor of 
females in the thirties. At older ages, females out¬ 
number males by a substantial margin. 

Another way to think of age from an organiza¬ 
tional perspective is to focus on years of experience 
in the organization. Using membership totals for 
past years, one may estimate the percent of cur¬ 
rent members with various amounts of experience 
(Fig. 14). Consistent with patterns of growth, Af¬ 
rica, Asia, Mexico, and Central America have high 
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Figure 13 

DISTRIBUTION BY AGE and SEX 

1000s of Members (U.S.), 1990 
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percentages of members with limited experience 
as Latter-day Saints: Roughly two-thirds of the 
members have been LDS less than nine years, and 
between a third and a half have less than four 
years’ experience. Between one-fifth and one-third 
of those in the South Pacific, Europe, Canada, and 
the United States (excluding Utah) have fewer than 
nine years’ experience. In Utah, 84 percent of the 
membership has belonged for at least nine years. 
As one would expect, rapidly growing areas have 
only a small pool of well-seasoned Church mem¬ 
bers, while the opposite is the case for the mem¬ 
bership of more established areas. 

Race-Ethnicity. Ethnic minorities are un¬ 
derrepresented in many LDS congregations. In 
the United States, where about 77 percent of the 
population were non-Hispanic whites in 1980, 95 
percent of the LDS population were non-Hispanic 
whites. About 12 percent of the U.S. population 
and only 0.4 percent of the LDS population were 


black (see blacks). Hispanics and Asians consti¬ 
tuted about 8 percent of the U.S. population and 
less than 3 percent of the LDS population. Ameri¬ 
can Indians (see native Americans) had a higher 
percentage in the LDS Church (1.1 percent) than 
in the U.S. population (0.6 percent). 

The spread of the Church in Asia, the South 
Pacific, and Africa signals an increasingly diverse 
ethnic membership. Straight-line growth projec¬ 
tions discussed above suggest the possibility of a 
Hispanic majority by 2010. In any event, interna¬ 
tional expansion implies a decline in the domi¬ 
nance of white North Americans. 

Marriage Rates and Household Composi¬ 
tion. LDS teachings on marriage continue to be 
a distinguishing feature of belief and practice. In 
the early Church, plural marriage was one of 
the LDS family’s most widely noticed features. 
After it was taught openly in Utah, this practice 
increased quite rapidly. Of the Utah women born 
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Figure 14 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AS 
LDS CHURCH MEMBERS , 1990 
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between 1830 and 1840 who ever married (they 
would have reached the prime marriage ages in the 
1860s, when plural marriage was at its peak), about 
30 percent entered into such marriages (Bean, 
Mineau, and Anderton). The practice faded in the 
face of national pressures. Only about 12 percent of 
the women born between 1855 and 1859 entered 
polygynous marriages, and the practice was rare 
among women born after 1880. 

In the United States in the late twentieth cen¬ 
tury, LDS members have higher rates of marriage 
and lower rates of marital dissolution than the na¬ 
tional population (see divorce; marriage). Mar¬ 
riage patterns vary in different areas of the Church 
(Fig. 15). Marriages performed in LDS temples 
are the LDS ideal. The percentage of adults in a 
temple marriage varies from about 45 percent in 
Utah to less than 2 percent in Mexico and Central 
America. Temple marriage is relatively common 
among Latter-day Saints throughout the United 


States and Canada but is relatively rare in other 
areas of the world. Marriage outside the temple is 
about as frequent as temple marriage and is the 
most common form of marriage outside the United 
States and Canada. In some areas, a significant 
minority of marriages involve one partner who is 
LDS and another who is not. These interfaith mar¬ 
riages involve only about 5 percent of the member¬ 
ship in Utah, Mexico, and Central America, but 
reach nearly 20 percent in other parts of the 
United States and in Canada. There are more than 
twice as many LDS women as LDS men married 
to spouses of another faith. 

The total percent married ranges from just 
over 40 percent in Asia to almost 70 percent in 
Utah. Differences in the percent married are at¬ 
tributable to (1) high conversion rates among 
young people who have not yet married; (2) re¬ 
gional variation in the age at which people marry; 
and (3) regional variation in divorce rates and in 
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Figure 75 

PERCENT MARRIED AND TYPE 
OF MARRIAGE, 1990 
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the propensity for divorced people to convert to 
Mormonism. 

Less information is available on LDS house¬ 
hold composition, but sample surveys show char¬ 
acteristics of the United States, Britain, Mexico, 
and Japan in the early 1980s. In Figure 16, three 
types of households are distinguished: (1) married 
couples with one or both being LDS; (2) house¬ 
holds headed by LDS singles (never married, di¬ 
vorced, or widowed); and (3) households with LDS 
children but in which neither husband nor wife nor 
single head is LDS. Married-couple households 
are the majority in the United States and Britain 
and form a slight majority in Mexico. Single house¬ 
holds constitute 20-30 percent. Japan and, to a 
lesser degree, Mexico are characterized by many 
households in which children are the only LDS 
Church members. Married-couple households are 
further divided into both-member and one- 
member couples. Both-member marriages pre¬ 
dominate in the United States, Britain, and Mex¬ 
ico, but one-member marriages are more common 
in Japan. A significant portion of both-member 
marriages have not been solemnized in a temple, 
especially outside of the United States. 


Regarding the presence of children (under age 
eighteen) in households, a majority of married- 
couple LDS households in each country have chil¬ 
dren, but the percent of married-couple house¬ 
holds without children living at home is substantial 
(43 percent in the United States, 35 percent in 
Britain, 24 percent in Mexico, and 33 percent in 
Japan). In many of these cases, the children are 
grown and have left their parents’ home. Although 
a majority of single-headed households do not have 
children, a proportion (ranging from 0.9 percent in 
Japan to 9.7 percent in Britain) are single-parent 
families. 

The distribution of households does not fit any 
uniform pattern across countries. The idealized 
vision of a family with a husband and wife married 
in the temple and children present describes only 
one out of five LDS families in the United States 
and less than 3 percent of LDS families in Japan. 
Information for these four countries suggests that 
the household composition of the LDS member¬ 
ship is diverse. 

Socioeconomic Status. Membership records 
and statistical reports from local areas do not in- 
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Figure 16 

COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH AT LEAST ONE LDS MEMBER 
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elude information on socioeconomic status. Sample 
survey data are available from a few countries, but 
the data must be interpreted with caution because 
survey response rates favor those who participate 
in Church activities most frequently. Socioeco¬ 
nomic information may be more indicative of par¬ 
ticipating members than of all members. 

Studies in the United States indicate that 
LDS educational attainment is above the national 
average and that, compared to the population as a 
whole, Latter-day Saints are more likely to be both 
highly educated and religiously involved (Albrecht 
and Heaton). Possible explanations for the positive 
role of EDUCATION are that the Church has empha¬ 
sized the importance of gaining knowledge and 
that education facilitates participation in an organi¬ 
zation staffed by lay volunteers. 

A similar orientation toward educational 
achievement can also be observed in other coun¬ 
tries. Figure 17 shows that in Japan, Latter-day 
Saints are more than twice as likely as the national 
population to have college experience. In Britain, 


Church members are only slightly above the na¬ 
tional average in educational experience. In Mex¬ 
ico, where the comparison standard is postprimary 
rather than college experience, Church members 
exceed that national rate by a factor of two. The 
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above the national average for Mexico. Japan pre¬ 
sents a contrast, as 63 percent of LDS women are 
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rate for LDS women in other countries or for Japa¬ 
nese women as a whole. 
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Figure 19 
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of the national population had incomes above 
£10,000. In the 1981 Canadian census, LDS men 
were a little above the national average ($17,222, 
compared to $16,918), but LDS women were a lit¬ 
tle below average ($7,243, compared to $8,414). In 
Mexico and Japan the percentage of income going 
to the poorest and richest fifths of the population 
were approximately equal for Latter-day Saints 
and the national population. Although LDS family 
income may be slightly above the national average 
in the United States, LDS per-capita income is 
lower, due in part to larger family size. 

Measures of poverty, which take into account 
household size, show that 13 percent of U.S. LDS 
households fell below the poverty level in 1981, 
compared to a national figure of 14 percent. As in 
the U.S. population as a whole, female-headed 
LDS households with children are especially 
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As the LDS Church expands in developing 
countries, the economic status of the membership 
will continue to change. A rough approximation of 
economic status of the membership can be com¬ 
puted by multiplying the per-capita gross national 
product (GNP) of each country by the proportion 
of all LDS membership in that country and sum¬ 
ming the product across all countries. For 1974 
this procedure yields a per-capita LDS GNP of 
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only 75 percent of the national GNP. Projections of 
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TIM B. HEATON 


VOCABULARY, LATTER-DAY SAINT 

Although Latter-day Saints share with other Chris¬ 
tian faiths a general Judeo-Christian linguistic heri¬ 
tage, “Mormon language” includes many words 
and phrases that have distinctive meanings. Also, 
many words commonly used in other branches of 
Christianity are not common in LDS language. 

From scripture and the religious vocabulary of 
the western world, LDS language inherits such 
words as “angel,” “apostle,” “atonement,” “bap¬ 
tism,” “covenant,” “damnation,” “deacon,” “exal¬ 
tation,” “the Fall,” “glory,” “God,” “heaven,” 


“hell,” “Israelite,” “judgment,” “Messiah,” “oath,” 
“patriarch,” “priesthood,” “prophet,” “redemp¬ 
tion,” “repentance,” “resurrection,” “sacrament,” 
“saint,” “salvation,” “sin,” “soul,” “tabernacle,” 
“temple,” “Urim and Thummim,” and “Zion.” 
Even though these words come from a common 
heritage, most of them have significantly different 
connotations in LDS vocabularies, as do many 
other words. 

Conspicuously absent from LDS language, or 
used infrequently, are many terms of other Chris¬ 
tian cultures, such as “abbot,” “archbishop,” 
“beatification,” “cardinal,” “catechism,” “creed,” 
“diocese,” “eucharist,” “host,” “limbo,” “outward 
sign,” “inward grace,” "minister,” “jiarish,” “pas¬ 
tor,” “preacher,” “purgatory,” “radio or television 
evangelist,” “rapture,” “rectory,” “sanctuary,” and 
“Trinity.” 

LDS language is likewise distinctive in terms 
of address and titles. Members address one an¬ 
other as “Brother” and “Sister” in preference to 
“Mister” or “Mrs.,” or a professional title such as 
“Professor” or “Doctor. ” Aaronic and Melchizedek 
Priesthood offices are almost never used as titles of 
address, with the notable exception of “Bishop” 
and “Elder,” and the latter term may apply to any 
male Church leader (but is usually reserved for 
missionaries and members of presiding councils— 
the Twelve and the Seventy). The only other fre¬ 
quently used title is “President,” a term widely 
used for both men and women in a presiding posi¬ 
tion in many of the units of the Church. 

Unique names found in the Book of Mormon 
have been carried over into given names for places 
and persons, such as Abinadi, Ammon, Ether, 
Korihor, Laman, Lehi, Moroni, Nephi, and 
Zoram. Alma, usually a woman’s name in English 
and Spanish, is a man’s name in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon and in many older LDS families. LDS colo¬ 
nizers honored settlements with Book of Mormon 
names such as Lehi, Moroni, and Nephi. Other 
unique or uniquely used LDS words include “Des¬ 
eret,” “Kolob,” “Liahona,” “disfellowship,” and 
“telestial.” Some terms also have specialized 
meanings in reference to LDS temples, such 
as “baptism by proxy,” “celestial room,” “temple 
recommend,” “sealings,” “endowment,” and 
“garment.” 

Problems with the transfer of English conno¬ 
tations into other languages are extensive. Distinc¬ 
tions in LDS theology have led some LDS transla¬ 
tors to avoid literal transliteration of commonly 
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used terms in favor of coining a new word, borrow¬ 
ing the English word, or reviving an archaic term. 

Because of the worldwide missionary program 
of the Church and the immigration of converts 
from many lands to the United States, there is a 
high level of language-consciousness among 
Church members. Brigham Young University has 
among its 27,000 students an unusually high per¬ 
centage (up to one-third) who speak and read lan¬ 
guages learned during missionary service. The 
“gift of tongues” is often spoken of in reference to 
missionaries’ ability to learn languages'rapidly, al¬ 
though the term is also used in reference to biblical 
modes of speaking in tongues and interpretation of 
tongues (cf. D&C 46:24—25). 

Since its organization in 1973, the Deseret 
Language and Linguistics Society has solicited 
papers for its annual symposium on all aspects of 
LDS language, and a selection of these papers has 
been published annually since 1974. 
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“VOICE FROM THE DUST” 

For Latter-day Saints, the phrase “voice from the 
dust” speaks of the coming-forth of the book of 
mormon (cf. 2 Ne. 25:18; 26:16), which was trans¬ 
lated from metal PLATES buried in the ground for 
fourteen centuries. As early as Joseph smith, LDS 
leaders have consistently indicated that this phrase 
applies to the Book of Mormon ( PfS , p. 307; 
Hinckley, p. 10). This distinctive phrase and oth¬ 
ers like it usually appear in a context that speaks of 
the need for repentance and of an accompanying 
VOICE OF warning that will “whisper out of the 
dust” (Isa. 29:4). 

Latter-day Saints believe prophets foresaw 
that in the latter days a book, a companion to the 
Bible, would come forth as another testament of 


Jesus Christ (Ezek. 37:15-19; 2 Ne. 29:1-14). This 
other testament is the Book of Mormon. The Lord 
foretold the coming-forth of such a record to 
ENOCH: “And righteousness will I send down out of 
heaven; and truth will I send forth out of the earth, 
to bear testimony of mine Only Begotten” (Moses 
7:62; cf. Ps. 85:11; TPJS, p. 98). According to the 
Book of Mormon, Joseph of Egypt also prophe¬ 
sied that one of his descendants would write words 
from the Lord that “shall cry from the dust; yea, 
even repentance unto their brethren, even after 
many generations have gone by them” (2 Ne. 3:18- 
20; cf. 33:13; Morm. 8:16, 23, 26; Moro. 10:27). 
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VOICE OF WARNING 

The concept of a divine warning is part of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and is a primary focus in 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
Section 1 of the Doctrine and Covenants, which by 
revelation is designated as a preface (verse 6), pro¬ 
claims the voice of warning to he an essential 
thrust of the restored gospel of Jesus Christ: “And 
the voice of warning shall be unto all people, by 
the mouths of my disciples, whom I have chosen in 
these last days” (verse 4). The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is by nature a voice of warning because it 
calls people to repentance. 

In LDS theology the voice of warning has four 
components: (1) deity, who originates the message; 
(2) the message, which is the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; (3) an authorized messenger, who delivers 
the message; and (4) mankind, to whom the mes¬ 
sage is delivered. 

The voice is the voice of God, whether by his 
Spirit (D&C 88:66), his servants (D&C 1:38), or 
inspired writings (2 Ne. 33:13-15). The: warning is 
for mankind to prepare by repentance for the great 
day of the Lord (D&C 1:11-12). The warning voice 
is a proclamation of revealed truth to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the earth so “that all that will hear may 
hear” (D&C 1:11). Eventually all will be per¬ 
suaded or left without just excuse (D&C 88:81-82; 
101:91-93; 124:3-10). 
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sied that one of his descendants would write words 
from the Lord that “shall cry from the dust; yea, 
even repentance unto their brethren, even after 
many generations have gone by them” (2 Ne. 3:18- 
20; cf. 33:13; Morm. 8:16, 23, 26; Moro. 10:27). 
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VOICE OF WARNING 

The concept of a divine warning is part of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and is a primary focus in 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
Section 1 of the Doctrine and Covenants, which by 
revelation is designated as a preface (verse 6), pro¬ 
claims the voice of warning to he an essential 
thrust of the restored gospel of Jesus Christ: “And 
the voice of warning shall be unto all people, by 
the mouths of my disciples, whom I have chosen in 
these last days” (verse 4). The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is by nature a voice of warning because it 
calls people to repentance. 

In LDS theology the voice of warning has four 
components: (1) deity, who originates the message; 
(2) the message, which is the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; (3) an authorized messenger, who delivers 
the message; and (4) mankind, to whom the mes¬ 
sage is delivered. 

The voice is the voice of God, whether by his 
Spirit (D&C 88:66), his servants (D&C 1:38), or 
inspired writings (2 Ne. 33:13-15). The: warning is 
for mankind to prepare by repentance for the great 
day of the Lord (D&C 1:11-12). The warning voice 
is a proclamation of revealed truth to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the earth so “that all that will hear may 
hear” (D&C 1:11). Eventually all will be per¬ 
suaded or left without just excuse (D&C 88:81-82; 
101:91-93; 124:3-10). 
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In modern time as in antiquity, a solemn re¬ 
sponsibility envelops both the messengers and 
those to whom the message is delivered. The Lord 
informed Ezekiel, “I have made thee a watchman 
unto the house of Israel: therefore hear the word at 
my mouth and give them warning from me” (Ezek. 
3:17). Only those who hearken to the warning are 
spared the punishments and receive the blessings. 
The messengers who deliver the message also save 
their own souls; if they fail to deliver the message 
they acquire responsibility for those whom they 
failed to warn—-“[their] blood will I require at 
thine hand” (Ezek. 3:18-21). 

It is a covenant obligation of all who are bap¬ 
tized into the Church of Jesus Christ to “stand as 
witnesses of God at all times, and in all things, and 
in all places” (Mosiah 18:9). Once warned, “it be- 
cometh every man ... to warn his neighbor” 
(D&C 88:81). The messengers who deliver the 
warning will be present at the day of judgment as 
witnesses (D&C 75:21; 2 Ne. 33:11; Moro. 10:34). 
The essence of missionary work is for each mem¬ 
ber of the Church to become a voice of warning 
to those who have not been warned (see DS 1: 
307-311). 

NEIL J. FLINDERS 


VOLUNTEERISM 

Latter-day Saint doctrine teaches that basic tenets 
of a Christ-centered life are charity, love, and 
joy through service. Volunteerism in the Mormon 
community strives to implement the principles of 
service and concern for one’s neighbor as taught in 
the GOSPEL of jesus Christ. The volunteering of 
time, energy, talents, and other resources for the 
betterment of the community and individual lives 
is a daily occurrence, primarily inside but also 
often outside a formal ecclesiastical setting. 
Church members are taught that cultivating the 
attribute of service is a spiritual obligation. This 
responsibility is reflected in the motto of the wom¬ 
en’s Relief Society organization, “Charity 
Never Faileth,” from 1 Corinthians 13:8. 

Ward and stake organizations are staffed by 
members with CALLINGS to serve in various capac¬ 
ities in carrying out the programs of the Church 
(see LAY PARTICIPATION AND LEADERSHIP). In this 
manner missionaries, teachers, leaders, and 
many others voluntarily donate their time and tal¬ 


ents. A balance exists in Mormon volunteerism 
between the spontaneous actions of members and 
organized Church initiatives. Some Church pro¬ 
grams have begun at the grass-roots level through 
volunteer-member initiative; however, most 
Church operations are centrally approved and 
implemented under the guidance of the GENERAL 
AUTHORITIES. Members strive to govern them¬ 
selves and voluntarily find ways to serve within the 
principles, objectives, and guidelines taught by 
the Church. While all members are commanded to 
be “anxiously engaged in a good cause, and do 
many things of their own free will” (D&C 58:27), it 
is not customary for members to offer unsolicited 
advice, to intervene in the responsibilities of oth¬ 
ers, or to suggest themselves for specific Church 
callings. Most members accept whatever callings 
are extended to them, and few request to be re¬ 
leased except under difficult circumstances. 

In areas with concentrated Latter-day Saint 
populations. Mormons traditionally organize them¬ 
selves to help members and, where possible, 
all others in the community in times of need. Local 
Church leaders often use PRIESTHOOD QUORUMS, 
the Relief Society, and Church youth groups as 
vehicles for volunteer efforts. Latter-day Saints are 
also encouraged to volunteer their efforts in civic 
service. Examples of volunteer service extend to 
the national and international levels, as when 
members rally together to help in times of crisis. 
Latter-day Saints in many parts of the world have 
joined with others in the aftermath of natural disas¬ 
ters, famine, and war to donate and deliver goods 
and services, to perform clean up, and to rebuild 
communities. 

Many types of volunteer service are seen in 
LDS congregations and communities. Typical ac¬ 
tivities include refurbishing homes of the elderly 
or the cleanup of public parks or buildings. Handi¬ 
capped individuals are visited by members who 
assist them with their rehabilitation efforts. Visits 
to hospitals, nursing centers, or prisons with pro¬ 
grams or projects for the patients or inmates are 
typical services. Groups of members frequently 
work together to raise money to help ease heavy 
medical bills for neighborhood families. Food and 
clothing are donated to charitable organizations, 
including the deseret industries. A call for help 
in such diverse activities as harvesting crops or 
moving a family usually generates willing volun¬ 
teers. Many members spend hours of volunteer 
service translating materials for the deaf and the 
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blind. Others work to preserve cultural or genea¬ 
logical records. Returned missionaries offer their 
language skills when foreign visitors or immigrants 
are in the community. In addition, other profes¬ 
sionally trained members teach the application of 
home nursing or agricultural technology in cross- 
cultural settings. Although not all members find 
themselves in circumstances permitting extensive 
service both inside and outside the Church, chari¬ 
table service is highly admired and valued in the 
Mormon lifestyle. 

Whether living in a community having few or 
many Latter-day Saints, Church members are 
taught and encouraged to render acts of kindness 
to their neighbors. Some charitable acts are done 
as a result of home teaching, visiting teach¬ 
ing, or compassionate service assignments. 
These Church callings bring to those who render 
unselfish service the joy of Christlike love for one’s 
fellow beings. Many other deeds of service occur 


as the result of a need seen by an individual who is 
willing to fulfill that need. Hot meals, shoveled 
winter sidewalks, visits to the sick, the lonely, or 
the elderly, child care in times of despair, tutoring, 
painting, yard work, housekeeping, the sharing of 
musical talents, the remaking of clothing or home 
furnishings, and donating food from family garden 
plots are all small acts of volunteer kindness given, 
sometimes anonymously, to those in need. 
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